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ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Worcester Agricultural 
Society, Massachusetts, September 27, 1821, 
being their Anniversary Cattle Show and E.v- 
hibition of Manufactures. sy non, Jona- 
THAN RussELt. 


Worcester, September 27, 1821. 


How, Jonataan Russetr— 

The Committee of Arrangements for the Cattle 
Show and Exhibition of Manufactures, of the Wor- 
cester Agricultural Society, in compliance with a vote 
of the Trustees, have the honour to present to you 
the respectful compliments of the Poard, with their 
thanks for the very interesting Address delivered by 
you before the Society this day, and to request of 
you the additional gratification of a copy for their dis- 
posal. 

Ihave the honour to be, Sir, 
Most respectfully, 
Your obedient Servant, 
LEVI LINCOLN, Chairman of the 
Committee, and by their order. 
Worcester, 27th, Sept. 1821, 

Mr, Rvssttu feels much flattered by the wishes of 
the Trustees of the Worcester Agricultural Society 
communicated through their Committee, to have the 
Address delivered by him placed at their disposal, 
and believes it to be his duty to present them here- 
with a copy accordingly. 

Hon. Levi Lincoty, Chairman of the 

Committee of Arrangements. 





ADDRESS. 

The brief period which can be spared for this Ad- 
dress from the multifarious avocations of the day, 
does not permit the speaker to attempt a minute de- 
velopement of the actual condition, or prospective im- 
provement of Agriculture, or even a general discus- 
sion of its leading principles. The subject is bound- 
less ; and the few moments allowed to treat it here, 
&@ pointe 

The history of Agriculture, the mother and the 
nurse of all the arts, is coeval with the history of 
man; and its extent limited only by his ignorance, 
his barbarism, or his servitude. The Hebrew re- 
cords attest its antiquity, and the remains of the 
most remote heathen science corroborate their testi- 
mony. More than four thousand years ago, Fgypt 
was highly skilled in the cultivation of the earth, and 
consecrated her imperishable monuments to the god 
of the seasons. Homer, about eight hundred years 
before our era, sung of the luxuriant harvests of the 
then olden time ;.and Hesiod, who was nearly his 
contemporary, wrote a didactick poem on Husbandry, 
and spoke even of the engrafting of fruit trees, as 
the practice of his age. Some centuries later, many 
Grecian sages, and among them Xenophon. whose 
work was afterwards translated by Cicero, wrote on 
this interesting subject, The roman authors on Agri- 
culture were likewise numerous; and among them 
too are to be found some of the most illustrious 
names of antiquity. The stern Cato, the first of 
them in order of time, did not, in all his hostility to 
Carthage, prevent the works of Mago, on Agricul- 
ture, being thence brought to Rome—while the other 
spoils of the Carthagenian libraries were distributed 
among the Princes of Africa, 


In the long night of superstition and barbarian ty- 
ranny, Which followed the downfall of Roman domi- 
nation, we can find, indeed, no powerful and enligh- 
tened patron of Agriculture ; for even Charlemagne, 
inthe cultivation of his own estates, appears to have 
acted more like the miser than the mon:rch, and to 


the great interests of humanity. 
From Constantine Ponogatus to 


Agriculture. During that long and gloomy period, 
the sword was preferred to the plough ; and bigotry 
and feudal pride joined to degrade and to paralyze 
the efforts of honest industry. The descendants of 
Goths and Vandals, who had abandoned a country 
which prejudice or barbarism had forbidden them to 
cultivate, would not deign to associate in the lubours 
of the field, with the descendants of the Cincinnatti 
and the Cesars, who had become their vassals. Al- 
tars and arms were the only objects of ambition to 
ignorant Monks and haughty Barons; and Agricul 
ture, the noblest occupation of freemen, was regar- 
ded as an employment becoming only the meanest 
slaves. 

The loud voice of modern times, in favour of Ag- 
riculture, has, at last, afforded some indemnity to 
mankind, for the disgraceful silence of the period 
just mentioned. Since the essay on Husbandry, com- 
nosed by Crescenzio, towards the close of the fif 
teenth century, and, particularly, since the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, about the middle of the last century 
statesmen and philosophers and philanthropists, of 
all nations, have rallied arcund this invaluable art; 
the new and wonderful discoveries of chemistry have, 
more recently, beenenlisted into its service. The 
great principles of this art have now, nearly through- 
out all Europe, been elucidated and inculcated, and 
its theory rendered almost perfect. 

Oriental sages ——but I need not swell this account 
to show the impractability of treating here, in all its 
details, all that is known on a subject as old as _re- 
corded time, and as extensive as terrestrial space, and 
which, in every age and country the least enlightened 
has already commanded the attention of so many of 
the best and wisest of mankind. An essay indeed, on 
the cultivation of a single plant, or on the invention 
and various construction of a single implement of 
husbandry, would not only exceed the time allowed 
to this performance, but would, it is feared, exhaust 
the patience of this audience. 


To trace, for instance, the cu!ture of Wheat to its 
origin, which the Egyptians ascribed to the bounty of 
Isis ; or to attempt even a cursory treatise on the 
Plough, for the invention of which the same people 
believed themselves to be indebted to Osiris—would 
consume the remnant of the day, and night would 
close on the unfinished labour, 

That Isis was the moon, and Orisis the sun, ador- 
ed inearly times by the inhabitants of the Nile, as 
the divinities of lightand life, is sufficient to show 
the fabulous sources to which this plant and this im- 
plement were attributed. It is not even now known 
to what country mankind were first indebted for 
Wheat. It grows, indeed spontancously on the 
wastes of Persia; butit flourishes in the same man- 
ner on the uncultivated plains of Buenos Ayres, and 
may be, alike, an exotick in both. The learned, 
however, are agreed that it belongs to the family of 
the grasses, and that it was, originally, even a very 
small individual of that family. 


Bountiful as nature has been to man inthe abun- 





dance and diversity of her gifts, it is for this plant he 
ought to be particulariy grateful. It has in every age 


| 


leven to his enjoyments, it sppears to be specially pri- 


nave preferred his little, sordid, personakinterests tojindestry. 
lof climate in both hemispheres 
the Florentine/dent beamsof a tropical sun, and appears to gath 
Crescenzio, a period of nearly eight hundred years, | stre ngth and vigour beneath the ice 
no attemp’. was made in Europe tor the revival of|polar winter, 





furnished the principal nourishment of civilized man; 
and while it is singularly qualified to stistain his 
health and life, and to administer to his comforts and 


vileged to dwell with him in every region of the 
earth, and every where to promote and-to reward his 
It accommodates itself to ail the varieties 
It supports the ar- 

r 
and of a 
It once produced, on the southern bor- 
ders of the Mediterranean, its hundred fold, and 
thence fed imperial Rome; and now, from the bleak 
shores of the Baltic, it sends the surplus of its abun- 
dant harvests, to relieve the wants and to reproach 
the error, the ignorance, or the indelence of those 
who dwell under milder skies. 

Wheat not only endures, successfully, the tempera- 
ture of every clime, but prospers on every soil where 
it receives the hospitable ng care of man. 
{t requires, indeed, a less portion of this care on 
some congenial soils ; yet it affords for it, onall, at 
least ajust indemnity. Whea skilfully cultivated, it 
flourishes not only onthe rich and generous loams of 
Brabant and Marshland, but on the more penurious 
earths of Westphalia and Brandenburg, and, aided 
by irrigation, even on the sands of Lybia. 

In its distinct species, which are few, and in its 
scarcely distinguishable varietics, which are many, it 
retains the characteristick lincaments and the vital 
virtues of its common ancestor ; and in every part of 
the globe, when not proscribed by ignorance, servi- 
tude or superstition, it has furnished to man, with- 
out any mystical allusion, the staff of life. How to 
remove the interdict, which appears to have been im- 
posed, in this section of the union, on the cultivation 
of this precious plant, there is not time here to in- 
quire. 

Coeval with Wheat, and the constant instrument 
of its production is the Plough. This plant and this 
instrument have, by the universal suffrage of all ages, 
not only taken rank of all others, but singly or uni- 
ted, have every where been recognised as the re- 
presentatives of the whole empire of Agriculture, 

On the brazen gates, found among the ruins 
ancient Thebes, is to be seen the image of 
Plough ; and the form it had already acquired, in 


snow 


' ( ~ ” 
and foste 


of 


the 


that remote period, is still practically retained °» some 
of the countries of Europe. Before receiving that 
form, it had probably been for centuries passing 


through a succession of gradua! improvements, from 
its first rude and simple origin, which is sopposed to 
have been only a sharpened stake, To this stax> suc- 
ceeded a hook, used as a hoe, or drawn as apivugh. 


The very term, Plough owing to the great 
ty.in its subject, gives, even now, no precise idea of 


material, dimension, or form. It suggests n to 
the mind. some instrument, of whatever c sed, 
or however fashioned, that has the power, ac 4: in 
a certain directiion, to divide, and, in tor or 
less degree, to pulverise the soil The division 
or the pulverization of the soil is indeed the 
great end proposed by this instrument; and it 
kind of Plough which most eTectuslly altains this 
end, and with the least expense of time and labour, 
is to be preferred to all others No kin! of Plough 
yet invented, however, effects this object so perfeetly 
as the spade orhoe; and its only advantage cver 
them is derived fromits greater expedition, The 
same space of ground, when cuitivated with the spade 


or hoe, furnishes a much greater amount of stos:s- 


tence for man, than when cultivated with the share 


The adage ascribed to the «lder Cato - “ Change 
not your plough,” -is now very generally and justly 
rejected. Attempts indeed, are making not oaly to 
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give to this venerable implement the form best adapt-}the support and advancement of the great art on 
ed to the functions which it is destined to perform,|which, not the comforts only, but the very existence 
ut to replace it by some more efficient and economi-jof the human race mainly depend—still they are of 


cal instrument. 
used, in respect to each other; or in respect to 
the instruments proposed to replace them, fur- 
nishes an interesting subject of inquiry to the 
husbandman, but cannot be treated here. It 
may be permitted to observe, however, that while 
Ploughs continue in use, we ought notto ask of Cato, 
or others, what shall be, invariably, their size ot form 
—or how many Cattle shall be constantly employed to 
work them; but we ought simply to adapt the Plough 


The relative merit of Ploughs now|secondary importance and comparatively of little ei- 


fect, when unassisted by those moral influences 
which conspire to stimulate and to aid individu- 
al and social man in the ,pursuit of his awn happi- 
ness, and in the promotion of the general welfare oi 
his species, Although, as has already been observed, 
the theory of cultivating the earth has of late been 
brought nigh to perfection—yet the practical im- 
provement of this art, in the absence of the moral 
influences, just suggested, nas made but little pro- 


to the soiland to the intended crop, and the team to/gress; for the condition of the husbandman has re- 


the Plough. 
Although it be indiscreet to treat here on a single 
plant, or on a single implement of husbandry, in all 


mained nearly the same. 
The Calmuk still wanders on the borders of the 
Wolga, covered with loathsome diseases, produced 


their respective relations ; and although the whole|by the filth in which he moves, and the half-rotten 


circle of the sciences may be made tributary to the 


flesh on which he feeds ; and is still exposed to lose 


art of Agriculture—yct the great principles of this/his nose, his ears, orhis thumbs, at the good pleasure 
art have, recently, been so simplified, as no longer to/of his chief. 


require either extraordinary erudition or talents for 


The Hungarian peasant still coats his shirt with a 


its adequate comprehension or useful application —|layer of grease, to save a summer’s washing—and 
A disposition to seck for truth, to renounce error and|sleeps abroad, in the open air, with his cattle, or 
prejudice, aod to profit by the experience of others as|burrows at home, with his swine : stationary or a Vue 
well as by our own, ts all that is necessary, with due! gabond, he is siilla slave ; and even blesses the memo- 


diligence and industry, to succeed in the attainment 
ef a competent practical Knuwledge of Agriculture. 
One ot the most inveterate and generally prevailing 
errors im Husbandry, elsewhere, appears to have been a 
bevief that che soil, like animal nature, rm quired repose, 
and accordingly to leave it, periodically, fallow or 
wncultivated) This error is now almost exploded ; 
and a judicious rotation of crops, with the proper til- 


ry ot Maria Theresa, for rescuing him from more than 
two dozen strokes with a cane, for mere insolent 
words to his master--and the mother of his chil- 
dren from more than the same number, for the same 
grave offence, with a switch. 

The vassa! of Bohemia is still fixed to the soil, and 
transferred with it and its title of nobility to the new 
Waron; tor slavery and nobility are there, alike, ven- 


lave and the due accession of ex:rancous support, has |dible articles. 


been found sufficient not only to maimtain the produc- 
tive vigor of the soil, but toimprove it Although 
in this part of the country. fallows, it is believed, 
were neve or but rarely considered a necessary por- 
tion of an established course of Husbandry, yet there 
appears to have been substituted for them no syste- 
matic rotation of crops, to keep the land in heart, and 
to augment its fertility. The soil, mdeed, has been 


The Norwegian still mixes in his bread the bark of 
trees ; and the laborer of the fertile fields of Lom- 
bardy, while he reaps luxuriant harvests for a for- 
eign master, is compelled to nourish himself, his 
wife, and his children on a coarse and scanty portion 
of polenta, savored perhaps with a relish of garlic, 
or a tew drops of rancid oil. 

The farmers of Westphalia still smoke themselves 


generally allowed no rest nor repose, but worried/and their families, with their bacon, in a common 


with a continual repetition of the same crop, until its 
vegetative power was exhausted, end then left for a 
barren pasture or a stinted weodland 

The kind of crops, and the order in which they 


apartment; and many of the inhabitants of the spot 
where once was the garden of the Hesperides, seldom 
now taste bread - but are obliged to rake, with their 
iton hooks, for a precarious meal, beneath the chesnut 


eught to succeed each other, must principally be regu- 
lated by physical and local considerations — that is, by 
the nature of the climate and of the soil. 
elimate man can boast no direct or positive influ- 
ence ; and if he act wisely, he will humbly conform 
to its laws, as learnt from experience, nor presump- 
tuously expect that they will be suspended or modi- 
fied for his special accommodation. With the soil 
he holds a different relation, and is qualified to 
act in a more independent manner. 
tentive observation, or by brief experimental analysis, 


By long and at- 


tree and the oak. The husbandmen of Holstein, and 
of most parts of Germany, are still joint tenants, with 
cattle, of the same roof; and even the cottagers of 
France are exposed in their comfortless,damp and floor. 
less cabins, to every species of disease anu suffering. 
Nay, England, who pretends to have coined the word 
comfort for her own exclusive use, still allows, in the 
midst of all her power, and her opulence, and her 
vaunted prosperity, a large portion of her laboring 
subjects to feed on private charity, or to depend fur 
subsistence on public support : thug making the 


he can ascertain its component parts, and their vari-/boasted birthright of an Englishman a mere title to 


ous properties, and its peculiar fitness for the health. 


“ ask, at rich men’s doors, a little bread,” or to sue 


ful production of every useful plant. He can dimi-|to a parish officer for a mess of pottage. 


nish the deleterious superabundance of its stagnant 


It is not mere treatises, composed in the closet, 


waters ; and he will never fail to do so, if he wouldjwhich can redress these wrongs of Agriculture, or 
quilify it to reward his labor. He can reduce its/inspire even a wish to improve that art, for the bene- 
excesses, or supply its deficiences, by a skilful mix-j|fit of others, in an oppressed, degraded and spirit. 


ture with other earths. 


He can excite and aug-/less cultivator, 


All the old errors of iusbdandry, 


ment its productive energies by the application of ap-|therefore, still prevail in practice ; and even in Great 


propriate maoures, And, above all, he can woo ana 


Britain, where most has been written to correct 


win its favour, and secure its munificence, by cheer-|them, ** but a very small portion of the cultivated 
fully offering to it the ordained homage of his labor.{districts is, to this day, submitted to a judicious 
In the selection of successive crops, equally con-jand well conducted system of husbandry—not, in faci, 


genial to the peculiarities of soil and climate, it is 


more than four counties ; while many large tracts oi! 


wise to prefer those which, on a given surface, and/excellent soil are managed in a way the most imper- 


with the same expense of toil and time, will contri./fect and disadvantageous.” 


If in that country agri- 


bute, directly or indirectly, most to the subsistence|cultural improvement be thus confined to theory, it 


er vesture of man, 


Among the physical means, too,|is not surprising that no where, on the continent, it 


ef advancing the interests of Agriculture, are the|/should advance in practice~that, in France, there 
ehoice of the fairest seed, and the skilful breeding|should still be fallows ; and that, there and else- 
and treatment of the best races of those usefui ani-|where, the milky mother of the herd, while she sus 
mals who aid oar labors, or furnish us with food or|tains a family by her munificence, should be ungrate- 


ment. 


fully condemned to draw the plough —that the ox 


Important, however, as the physical considera-|should be every where yoked by the horns ; and tha: 
tions, here briefly and partially enumerated, are to/the horse, in some places, should be obliged to drag 











the plough with his tail—that the scanty crops of up. 
land should still be gathered by the Delecarlians, 
and the almost spontaneous harvests of Andalusia be 
reaped by the Galiegos—that the Portuguese should 
never grease the creaking axle of his clumsy wain, 
nor prefer corn to chesnuts and acorns; or finally, 
that the Russian peasant shouid still scratch the 
earth with his soka and wooden harrow, and despise 
manure even more than the Jews, who appear indeed 
to have condescended only to enrich an unseemly .ie- 
taphor of detestation or contempt. 

To insure the practical improvement of Agricul- 
ture, a people must be civilized and free. 

The lone and d:fenceless savage will not till or 
plant the earth, when the fruits of his labor are ex- 
posed to the depredations of the first fellow savage 
stronger than himself, whom chance may lead to his 
encounter. Both the savage and the slave, indeed, 
often look upon life itself as a fearful calamity ; and 
sometimes seek to lighten its cares, or to circum. 
scribe its miseries, even by the extinction of their 
own offspring 

Civilization and freedom are, indeed, essential to the 
prosperity of Agriculture. Without civilization, ‘here 
can be no social security for the husbandman ; and 
without freedom, there can be no competent incentive 
to his industry, 

It was in vain that the modern Semiramis of the 
North, in all her power, allured the Germans, and 
drove her serfs to settle on the uncultivated wastes 
of her empire. The blast of despotism still howled 
through the desert, and there blighted the unshelter- 
ed germ of the plant, and palsied the unstrung arm 
ot the cultivator. 

Not civilization, however, or even freedom, in its 
general acceptation, can furnish the strongest moral 
mcitement to the practical perfection of Agzicul- 
ture, 

England and France have, for centuries, been cor- 
sidered highiv civilized; and now, compared with 
Russia, are certainly free—but the equality of man, 
in both those countries, is at best but an abstract po. 
sition, and the prejudices and abuses of former ages 
still partially retain their ascendant. Mankind still 
continue, there, to be classed into distinct orders, and 
thence excited to pursue distinct interests, and to 
indulge discordant passions. Not only the artificial 
inequality of political rank, but its necessary con- 
comitant, the excessive inequality of real estate, the 
twin offspring of the violence and babarism of darker 
ages, are there still felt, if they be not acknowledg- 
ed If the feudal relation of Baron and vassal do 
not ,still exist there in name, many of its evils, in 


fact, with respect to Agriculture still survive, in the | 


relation of landlord aud tenant. The right of soil, 
both in England and France, is the exclusive inheri- 
tance of the few, while the soil itseif is cult.vated by 
the many, exposed to all the vexations and exac- 
tions, which ignorance and avarice and arrogznce 
may impose on laborious skill and humble and de- 
pendent industry. These evils are, even there, seen 
und deplored by the enlightened friends of Agricul. 
ture and humanity ; but they can propose no radical 
cure ; they indeed whisper liberality and compassion 
to deaf and obdurate landlords, and ask them in vuin 
or the prolongation of their leases, and the diminu- 
tion of their rents. 

It is not intended, by the recital of these things, 
to arouse indignation here, or to excite a spirit of re 
volution or reform, for the amelioration of other na 
tions ; but while they are left “ at liberty to manage 
their own affairs in their own way,’’ we should not 
be unmuindful of our just cause of exultation at the 
happier lot that has been assigned to us. However 
ungenerous we may consider our soil, or ungraciou! 
our climate—howcver truant we may have bitherto 
been in availing ourselves, to the full extent, of the 


physical means actually enjoyed to improve and tf 
extend the great art of Agriculture, we bave reasotf 


to be proud and tw be grateful, that we are denied 
none of those moral sdvantages which can excite 0 
assist in Carrying that art to its utmost limit and 
perfection, We yield to none in civilization and free 
dom; and we exec! ail in that practical polit 
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gecuality, and in that tenure and distribution of the soil 
which furnish the most powerful motives and means 
to exact of the earth more than enough for our own 
wants, and, by adding the surplus to the general 
stock of human subsistence, to add to the number 
of the human race, and to the aggregate of human 
happiness. 

The Yeoman of the county of Worcester is the al- 
lodial proprietor of the farm which he cultivates, 
and the acknowledged peer of the proudest member 
of this community He walks erect in the elevated 
consciousness of his own dignity and independence — 
he attorns to no superior ; but feels himself equally 
aloof from the impertinent intrusions of the steward 
of a landlord, and the arbitrary requisitions of the 
tool of a despot. 

Aware that his own interests are identified with 
the interests of his country, and that in promoting 
either he necessarily advances both, with him seif- 
love and pat-iotism must be essentially the same — 
In deciding, therefore, on the conflicting claims of 
other classes of society, however respectable and 
useful may be the parties, they ought respectively 
to be preferred as they contribute most to the pros- 
perity of agriculture, which is equivalent to the ge- 
neral prosperity of this republic. 

The sport of no fantastical philosophy or fanatical 

delusion, the cultivator of the soil does not, alterna- 
tively, become a tame and unresisting victim to the 
active and interested hostility of othcrs, or a despe- 
rate crusader against their abstract and harmless 
opinions ; but he is always ready, at the consti*ution- 
al call of his country, to beat his ploughshare into a 
sword, or his sword into a ploughshare, as her 
safety and her honour may require. 

Directly and particularly charged as he is with her 
great paramount concern, and bound as he must be 
by every consideration, selfish or social, sacredly to 
guard that trust—he would be guilty of treason 
against himsels and against his country, were he vo- 
luntarily to divest himself of his immediate control 
over it, and commit the rights and the welfare of 
agriculture to the safe keeping of the comparatively 
few, whose feelings and views are not necessarily in 
unison with its prosperity, and who would naturally 
exercise the power thus acquired for the special pro- 
motion of their own peculiar interests. 

If there be moral causes peculiarly favorable to 
the perfection of agriculture, there is, in return, 
much in agriculture peculiarly favorable, not to the 
physical and civil well being of man only, but to his 
moral improvement and exceilence. 

The pure air of the country, and the masculine la- 
bours of the field, contribute, indeed, to develope his 
animal proportions, and to invigorate his organic and 
muscular force—to preserse his health, and to pro- 
long his life ; but the opportunity afforded, by his 
rural situation and uccupations, for the contiuual 
eontemplation of the wonderfui economy of nature, 
tends tu elevate and to refine, to expand and to har 
monize all the faculties of his mind. The august 
spectacle every where before him, chastens white it 
sustains his pride, and awakens at once all his kin- 
dred kindness and charity towards his fellow men, 
and all his reverential awe and devotion towards the 
divinity. 

if agriculture thus aids and embellishes and puri 
fies next to religion, this brief and fleeting being, 
how meritorious is it not, in this Society, to endea- 
vor to increase and to direct its means for such use- 
ful and noble ends. 

To annuslly assemble here, with the firsts fruits of 
his ingenuity and m..ustry—to excite, by their exhibi- 
tion, the emulation of his fellow laborers— and thus, in 
th: most acceptable manner,to offer th m ‘o Him “who 
giveth the increase,” may well qualify every worthy 
member of this Society not only to cherish the de- 
lighttul consc.ousness of being the best friend of his 
country, and the most efficient benefactor of the hu- 
man race- but to hope, that, for thus improving the 
talent confided to him, he may receive the assurance 
of a higher and more ‘asting reward, in the approving 
sertence=="* Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 


sen to serve the remainder of the year. 


stockholders of the Canal, held a meeting, and 
resolved to open subscription books to receive 
new subscriptions to the amount of $600,000, 
and to collect the $200,000 out-standing. 


of the citizens of Philadelphia, held this day, 








Agricultural Society of the Valley— 
Virginia. 

At a meeting of the above Society, on Monday, the 
;31st of December, 1°21, pursuant to notice, the fol- 
lowing objects of the meeting, being first explained 


by Judge Holmes. The Society proceeded to the 
election of the following officers, to wit : 


HUGH HOLMES, President. 
NATW’L. BURWELL, Vice President. 
EDWARD W’GUIRE, Treasurer. 
THOMAS CRAMER, Secretary. 


The Society resolved to confine their attention, for 
the present, more especially to the following 


OBJECTS. 
1. The cultivation to most advantage of the great 
staple of the Valley, Wheat for market. 
2. The Grazing System associated with the culti- 
vation of grain :—how far they interfere, so as to les. 
sei: or increase the interest of the farmer. 
3 The Family of Grasses, how far they are best as. 
sociated, as it regards contemporaneous bloom and 
ripening. for the purpose of grazing, soiling, or 
making hay 
4 The different tribes of roots, Turnips Potatoes, 
Mangle Wurtzel, Jerusalem Artichokes, &c. how far, 
as auxillaries of food, they are profitable. 
5. Whether grinding and reserving the offal of our 
wheat is not preferable, in point of interest, to sell- 
ing it in gross to the merchant or miller. 
6 The Improvement of Animals, tor the saddle or 
draught, as also those for food or raiment. 
7. Implements of Husbandry, the best mode of using 
them, their care and preservation, 
8. Farm Buildings, fences, roads, dry bridges, tim- 
ber, fuel, &c. 
9, Reports on Practical Experiments, whether suc- 
cessful or otherwise—the detection or removal of er- 
ror, while it teaches us to avoid its repetition, may 
be recorded (without a solecism in terms) in agri- 
cultural pursuits, as an useful blunder, 
10. The Economy and distribution of Labor on a 
farm of given size ; calenders of work, embracing 
the number of hands, horses, oxen, &c. engaged 
in any particular work every day in the year; rota- 
tion of crops on different soils, and their arieliora- 
tion by manures, plaster, green dressings, &c. 
il. And, finally. such other subjects connected 
with husbandry and the arts, not before enumerated, 
as the society may hereafter think proper to em- 
brace. 
The Society shall meet semi-annually at Winches- 
ter, on the Ist day of the Frederick March Court and 
August Court in each year; at least thirteen mem- 
bers shall be necessary, including the presiding offi 
cer, to form a quorum to proce: d to business; but 
if. trom any cause, that number do not attend on the 
first day of the meeting, three members may adjourn 
the meeting from day to day not exceeding three 
days. 
The officers are to be elected annually at the Fre- 
derick March Court meeting, and to serve one year, 
and until successors sh li be chosen ; and in case of 
vacancy by death, resignation, or otherwise, the same 
may be filled by a new election ; the person thus cho- 


—0 


Since the following report was made, the 


CHESAPEAKE & DELAWARE CANAL. 
At a numerous and very respectable meeting 


report. 
struct and persuade, all those who take an ine 
terest in the canal, buth by the autnenticity of 


report of the committee, appointed at a former 
meeting, on the lIth Sept. lost, was read, ac- 
cepted, and orciered to be published. 
SAMUEL BRECK, Chairman. 
W. Mertpitn, Secretary. 
Friday, February 8th, 1822. 


REPORT 

On the subject of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal. 
Fesavary, 6th, 1822, 

_ The committee appointed at a meeting of ci- 
tizens, held at Judd’s Hotel, on the 4th day of 
September last, on the subject of the Chesa» 
peake and Delaware Canal, 


REPORT : 


That they have collected all the laws passed 
by the states of Maryland, Delaware and Penne 
sylvania, to incorporate the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal Company, and the supplements 
thereto. In the law of the state of Delaware, 
there were discovered some provisions, fixing 
rates of toll, and reserving to that state a per 
centage on the annual profits, which, tho’ they 
were rendered less objectionable, by a supple- 
ment passed on the 5th of Feb. 1822, seemed 
still to interpose very serious obstacles. For 
the purpose of having them removed, memo- 
rials to the legislature of that state, then in ses- 
sion at Dover, were prepared by the committee, 
and two of their number were deputed to pre- 
sent them, On their arrival there, it was dis- 
covered that the obnoxious provisions had bcen 
repealed, and that the best disposition existed 
among the members, to promote the important 
work to which these laws have relation. 
Notwithstanding the primary object of the 
visit was found to have been already accom- 
plished, your committee think that the trouble of 
the journey was more than compensated, by the 
opportunity it afforded of removing by expla- 
nation, some prejudices and misconceptions, 
which existed in the minds of a few of the 
members of tie legislature. 

Your commi'tee are not aware that there is 
any thing in the laws of the several states im 
their presen: shape, which requires alteration 
or amendment: at least antecedently to the 
re-commencement of operations by the come 
pany. 

Your committee have also individually and 
by sub-committees, endeavoured to obtain ine 
formation of the progress made by the compa- 
ny In executing the work ; of the causes which 
produced its suspension ; of the present con- 
dition of their affairs, and of its practicability 
and probable usefulness to the nation, and of 
the citizens immediately conne ted with it, as 
well as of the advan ages it promises to the 
stocknoiders. For these purposes, and to col- 
lect and compare the information obtained, 
your committee have held meetings from week 
to week since their appointment ; and have 
derived from a pamphlet recently published by 
Mr. Joshua Gilpin, much information of the 
most interesting kind ; a part of which it is on- 
ly deemed vecessary to lay before you in this 
Che book itself is calculated to tn- 
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ite docuiwwents, andthe manner in which they 
are explained, ‘The opinions of the autior with 
reoard to the route of the canal, will of course. 
lieve’ their merits tested by future surveys : 
your committee, however, have learned nothing 
which could justify them in doubting the gene- 
ral correctness of Mr, Gilpin’s statements. 

In the course of their investigation, your 
committee have found cause to applaud the 
veal and diligence of the former board of man- 
agers. ‘They speak, however. only in reference 
to their disinterested efforts in forwarding the 
great work committed to their charge. 
will not presume to give an opinion upon the 
plans which those managers may have adopted 
in relation to the course of the canal, or the 
waters intended to be used as feeders ; those 
topics, as already hinted, should be left, as 


They} 


must ensure to the stockiolders large divi- 
dends. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania directed 
the governor, by a law of the 25th March, 
1813, to draw his warrant on the treasury for 
75.000 dollars (the par value of 375 shares.) 
whenever the United States shal] have subscri- 
bed 750 shares, in Maryland 250 shares, and 
Delaware one hundred shares. 

The board of Managers has been re-organi- 
zed by an election held at Wilmington on the 
28th ult. and is tohold its future meetings in 
this city. ; 

Upon the whole, your committee have been 
confirmed in the belief that the canal is of the 








zreatest consequence to the nation, and promi- 


the States and cities more immediately connect- 


‘ses incalculable benefits to the inhabitants of 


your committee believe, to the decision of thejed with it; -perfectly satisfied too of its easy 
present board of managers, in full confidence!practicability, and at an expense bearing no 
that they will be guided by the result of care-| proportion to the advantage it will yield to the 
ful surveys, and an honest desire to benefit both | public, and profit it will afford to the stockhol- 


the public and the stockholders. 
‘Lhe original subscriptions te this stock are 
as follows : 
In Pennsylvania, chiefly in Philadelphia, 
824 shares by 429 subscribers, 
In Delaware 712 do. do. 247 do, 
In Maryland 256 do. do. 54 do. 
1792 739 
$735,400 
18,300 
11,300 


Of these Pennsylvania les paid 
Maryland about 
De!..ware 








Total $103,000 


Leaving due upon the instalments called for : 
From Pennsylvania $9,100 





From Maryland 7,300 
¥rom Delaware 59,9u0 
Total $76,506 

There have been received from the stock- 
holders about 103 ,000 
And expended altogether 122,0u0 
Leaving the company in debt 19,000 


The capital subscribed (1762 shares at 
200 dollars) 
Of which there has been received 


853,406 
1U3,U00 


Leaving due from the stockholders 


Of these 255,400 dollars, it is presumed that 
200,000 will be collected: and.it is computed, 
that an add:tionai subscription of 000,000 dol- 
lars would finis the work. ‘These two items, 
added to the 103,000 dollars already expended, 
would make a grand total of about 900,000 dol- 
lars—-the ‘interest of which, at 6 per cent. 


would be 
$54, 00 


Annual repairs, and attendance on the 
locks, &c. 16,600 
Total $70,000 


-_————- —-— 


40,000 tons of goods, it is supposed are now 
annus 'iy transported across the Peninsula, at 
a freigit of 40,060 dollars. When the trade 
ef the Susquehannah ts added to the new traf- 
fic which wil be created by the iacility of 
a water conveyance, the increased tonnage 


ders, beg leave earnestly to recommend it to 
ithe countenance and support of their fellow 
\citizens, so that the means may be promptly 
afforded to the board of completing the work 
‘without delay. As itis a work in which the 
|prosperity of Philadelphia is deeply involved, 
‘your committee believe they make this appeal 
iwith confidence, ard that it will be met witha 
liberality proportioned to its usefulness and 
magnitude, and consistently with the spirit for 
public improvement and patriotism, in which 
|the committee venture to aflirm our citizens 
inever have been, and to hope they never will 
ibe, outstripped by those of any of our sister 
- or states. 
| In conclusion we invite you to contemplate 
ithe probable bearing which this work, associa- 
ited with those already in progress, will have 
ion the future fortunes of Philadelphia. 

The Schuykill and Lehigh open already the 
vast nines of coal which lay at their sources, 
‘and convey to your doors, at a cheap and ex- 
|peditious rate, the rich products of the districts 
through which they flow ; the waters of the Sus- 
quehannah, about to be connected by the sieans 
of the Union Canal, with those of tie Schuyl- 
kill, will furnish an easy, and secure road to 


-|your market for that great agricultural territo- 
ry; a descending navigation tu the tide waters 


of the Chesapeake, with a convenient passage 
into the Delaware, will afford an opportunity 
for the boatmen to return home, aot on foot as 
at present, but by the Schuylkill and Tolpe- 
hocken rivers, on board their boats, with the 
proceeds of their sales, invested in your city, 
instead of other markets as is now done. The 
construction of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal, wiil complete this chain of inland navi- 


gation. It is for Philadelphia to furnish such 
means as Shall enable the managers to resume 


their labors and accomplish their end, and by 
consequence to co-operate with the works of a 
similar kind now in hand, in securing to our city 
forever a rank for wealth, population, com- 
merce, manufactures, and general comfort, in- 
ierlor to no other in the nation. 
All which is respectfully submitted, 
SAMUEL BRECK, 
| MATHEW CAREY, 











THOMAS P. COPE, 
JAMES C. FISHER, 
PAUL BECK, Jr. 
STEPHEN GIRARD, 
WILLIAM MEREDITH, 
SAMUEL ARCHER, 
WILLIAM LEHMAN, 
SIMON GRATZ. 


SS 9 
Albemarle Co. ( Va.) Dec. 15th, 1821. 


Mr. SKINNER, 

Dear Sir—In the S6th No. of the American 
Farmer, I find you have given to the public the 
notes I furnished vou, “ On the cultivation and 
management of Tobacco, as practised in this 
and the adjacent counties of Virginia.” ‘These 
notes, were the result of much enquiry among 
the intelligent planters of my acquaintance, 
and are to be considered more asa collection 
and collation of the experience of others, than my 
own on the subject. I find however that in the 
hurry of embodying, the various information 
L had collected, some omissions occurred, that 
are important, which I shall now give you, aud 
if you think them worthy of the public eye, 
you may publish them as a sort of appendix to 
the notes. ‘The introductory notice you have 
taken of the essay inquestiun, claims my ac- 
knowledgements ; but I aim disposed to think 
itis more flattering and complimentary than 
either the subject, or the writer deserves. 

Your friend, &c. 
PETER MINOR. 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Of rearing Tobacco Plants. 


_ A great scarcity of original land, suitable 
for raising Tobacco plants, beginning to pre- 
vail in the Tobacco region, the difficulty of 
obtaining such spots, has induced the planters 
of late years to turn their attention to the con- 
struction of artificial and permanent beds.— 
Chis isa matter of the first importance, and 
worthy of great attention. An intelligent 
frend, and judicious planter, to whom I was 
indebted for much of the practical detail of the 
notes, suggests the following as the best mode of 
imaking and preserving au artificial bed.—- 
Choose a piece of ground at the foot of a nill 
fronting to the east or south east, and so situa- 
ted with respect to water, that a small stream 
may be trained along the upper margin of it. 
if the soil is unfit for raising plants, (which I 
have before described asa rich loam, with a 
slight mixture of sand,) cart proper soil from 
some other place and cover the ground 6 or 8 
inches thick wiinit. Make alow wali of stone, 
alung the ends and lower side of the bed to 
keep this svil in its place. ‘Then burn the 
ground and manage it in every respect as in the 
case of a newbed. By the aid of the water 
for irrigation and the eastern exposure, the 
plants will most generally be insured in good 
time. After the plauting season is over, weed 
the bed clean, and destroy every species of ve- 
geiation upon it, and cove: the whole surface 
with litter from the stavle after ihe manner 
we do asparagus beds in winter, or with half 
rotted wheat straw so thick as to prevent all 
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vegetation from springing up through it. Let it 
remain thus covered until the next winter, 
when the time for burning and sowing arrives, 
when the litter or straw isto be removed very 
clean, and may be made to enrich some other 
ground, and the spot burnt and treated as 
heretvfore directed. After the first year, the 
burning may not be so heavy. I have no doubt 
but a bed constructed and treated in this man- 
ner, will produce good plants for many years. 
Perhaps it may decome tired or sick of plants, 
from the want of some rotation, or from too 
ereat an accumulation of charcoal on its sur- 
face, in which case it will be easy to remove 
the earth and substitute fresh soil in its place. 


Of raising Tobacco on old land. 


Some planters in Albemarle, particularly 
about the Green Mountain, a region celebrated 
fur raising Yobacco of the first quality, have 
asce:t.ined that their old land, which had been 
once exhausted, hut made rich again by the 
use of clover and plaster, will produce as good 
Tobucco in every respect, as that raised on 
their hest new or fresh land. ‘This is consider- 
ed by the p'anters among the must important 
advantages they at ail derive from the intro- 
duction of plaster, for a very smali portion of 
first rate land for Tobacco, now remains to be 
cleared. An eminent planter from the peigh- 
bourhood [ have mentioned, describes the tol- 
lowing, as the process he pursues, on such land | 
with great success Supposing the ground to 
be well set with clover, do nut sufier it to be 
grezed after hay-harvest, that a good coat may 
accumulate for taruiagin. In October or No- 
vember, plaster the land at the rate of one 
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much sap from the plant, and protect those 
above them, from decay and dirt, and this prac 
tice is said to have the effect to lessen, in a 
great degree, the protrusion of suckers from 
the root. The topping can certainiy be 
lone more expeditiously, though I presume 
at first, it would require more care and atten- 
tion, as the required number of leaves are to 
be left exclusive of those, which in the common 
way, would be primed off. I cannot speak at 
all from experience, about this method—but 1 
think it is worthy of trial. 
Of curing by Fire. 

An improved method of firing tobacco, par- 
ticularly as it respects the diminution of risk 
and the economy of fuel, has begun to be adopt- 
ed by some judicious planters, in this part of 
the country. ‘This is, to make the fire on the 
outside, say, from 12 to 20 feet from the house, 
and to convey the heat by a regular flue built of 
stone or brick, going under ground and opening 
in tne middle of the house. ‘woof these flues 
ene on each side, are sufficient for a house of 
20 feet square or more. The fiie is made in 
the mouth of this flue, on the outside, after the 
manner of burning a brick kiln. By the draft 
of air, which goes constantly to support this 
fire, all the heat is carried into the house, with- 
out any of the risk or danger, which attends 
the common mode. The house should be made 
tight and close, as indeed every huuse should 
be, that is at all used for firing. 


Of the constructionof Tubacco Houses. 


A little more expence and attention than is 
commonly given to the plan and construction of 
our Fobacco Houses, would, f think, greatly 








bushel per acre, and fallow it as deep and as 
well asa good 3 horse plough willeflectit. La} 
Fedruary or March, take advantage of an open! 
spell of weather, and plough it again with two 

horses, first strewing another bushel of plaister| 
per acre. ‘Phis ploughing besides completely 
pulverizing the earth, and diffusing the decoin | 
posed vegetable matter, exposes the cut wort! 
(uow ina chrysalis state) to be desteoyed by 

the succeeding cold weather. From this time, 
until it is to be hstled, the ground may be kept} 
light and clear with harrows, when a third 
ploughing, and a third plastering of one bush- 
el per acre is given, und the crop then cultiva- 
ted in the usua! way. 

L highly approve the hint of your correspon- 
dent, I. A of sowing corn, and turning in 
Jlogs at the periods of the different plough ngs 
of wld tand, and shall avuil myself of his ad- 
vice this spring in an experiment L am making 
upou clover laud. 


Of Priming and Topping. 


A practice has prevailed to some extent for 
several years, and 1s constanily becoming more 
common, of not priming or pulling off any of the 
bottom leaves of tobacco, when the plant is to 
be topped. Some good reasons, L think, are 
given fur this inuovation upon the old practice. 
In the first place, the pulling off these ieaves, 
makes many wounds, which are thought to 
produce a temporary check in the growth of 
the plant Butthe leaves if left, greduaily 
mouider away, and drop off without absorbing 


diminish the labor and trouble of the planter, 
and facilitate every operation attending tobac- 


ground according to the declivity of the iui.— 
Phe secend story of frame work, having sills, 
with corner posts and braces only, and enclos- 
ed with plank nailed on perpendicularly and 
the roof covered with shingles. The lower 
story is to be used chiefly for striping and 
packing, and in order to be well fixed for this, 
construct two garners one on each side the cen- 
tre dvor, 4 feet high, 6 feet wide and the whole 
length of the house. This will leave a pas- 
sage 8 feet by 2U, which is ample room to strip 
in- A cheap stove could be fixed in this pas- 
sage for the comfort of the stripers in cold 
weather. Let the garners be raised one foot 
fromthe ground, and made air tight, by using 
well seasoned plank tongued and grooved, In 
these garners pack the Tobacco, as it comes in 
order for prizing—and :ave a covering made in 
sections like batten doors, that will just fall 
within the garner and exactly fill the whole 
space. Weight this covering well with stone 
and lay clean blade fodder, thickly over the 
whole. In this way the ‘Tobacco, will be per 
fectly secure, and undergo no change until it 
is time to prize it. ‘The prizes may be fixed at 
the side of the house, under a shed. 


— 0 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Sl 


Lnformation Wanted. 
BarnweE et Disraicr, Duncansville, lst Feb. 1822. 
Dear Sir, 

In a little notice I have lately seen published by Mr. 
Gillet, of Northampton, Mass. Nov 29th, addressed to 
Thomas Shepherd, esq. Chairman of the Committee on 
Manufactures, for the Northampton Agricultural Soci- 
ety, purporting that Sea Island Cotton seed is valuable 
ina two-fold degree—first, for making oil; the residue 
of the seed valuable for feeding stock—the object of 
this communication, is to request, through the me- 











co, after it comes into the house, As they are 
wenerally constructed at present, the roofs are| 
so slight and insecure as often to permit! 
leaks during hard rains; thereby greatly in-| 
juring the tobacco, while it hangs up; while| 
the body of the house is so open, that to-| 
bacco taken down and bulked away for! 
striping or priztug, often gets completely dry| 
by the piercing winds of the spring notwith- 
standing all the precaution of covering used to 
prevent it. It has been the reproach of Virgi-| 
nians abroad, that their dweiling houses were 
yeneraily too costly aud extravagant, while 
their negro cabins, their barns, their tobacco 
houses and stables, scarceiv deserved the name 
bestowed on them. “Phere 13 much truth in 
the charge, and if nothing else wll do, let ou: 
interest dictate an effort (o wipe it off. A sin- 
gle trial, lam sure, would conviace any planter 
of its expediency, and exhibit, even in building 
tobaccu houses, a verification of Mr. Burke’s 
political maxim, “ that the road to economy 
lays through expenditure ” 

I will close these remarks, by recommending 
to every planter, to have at least one house, 
which may be calied the packing and prizing 
house, constructed sonewhat alter this mafiner 
Build it near the foot of a vill which shall 
somewhat screen it !from the piercing north- 
west wilds. Let it be 20 feet square and wwo 
stories high, the first story of stone & feet pitch ; 
one side of the house to be partly below the 








dium of your valuable paper, that Mr. Gillett, or any 
other gentleinan who is acquainted with the process 
of extracting oil, & from cotton seed, will give such 
information as they may be in possession of. I pre-e 
sume there must necessarily be a mill, or some mae 
chine to grind the seed, &c. but no doubt, the good. 
ness of the gentleman will furnish a particular ac- 
count, fully elucidating every part of the process, 
which information wiil be thankfully received, and at 
the same time oblige many South Carolinians: if it 
will not be requesting too much, a cut,* represent 
ing the machin ry, &c. and the cost of the same, 
would add greatly to the above information. 
1 am Dear Sir, yours very respectfully &e, 
W. R. BULL, 

Joun S. SKINNER, 


* It shall be givenif we can be furnished with the 


drawing. ~ 


OED 
From the London Farmer’s Journal. 





The following account of Newstead Abbey, the fa- 
mous seat of Lord Byron, is taken from the Aa/ei- 
duscope, a small weekly miscellany published in Li- 
verpool :— 

TO THE EDITOR, 


SIR,—The front of the abbey is one of the most 
beautiful aad chaste specimens of Gothic architecture 
in the kingdom, and in the open court before it, the 
only object for years has been a founisin, discharging 
its waters from an antique structure of stone, orna. 
mented with a grotesque assemblage of bours, beests, 
lions, &c. This, I know, it was i contewplation by 
the present proprietor, Major Toildman, to remove, 
and { believe itis now dope. ‘The abbey he is resegr- 
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ing in a style of richly classical and appropriate mag- 
eilhience. Having lived several vears in the neigh- 
bourhood, the place is familiar to me. The last time 
I visited it was soon after it was sold; and only two 


domestics remained to superintend the removal of 


the furniture. 

The embellishments which the abbey had received 
from his Lordship, had more of the brilliant concep- 
tion of the poet in them than of the sober calcula- 
tions of common life. I passed throvgh many rooms 
which he had superbly furnished, by. over which"he 
had permitted so wretched a roof to remain, that in 
about half a dozen years the rain had visited his 
proudest chambers; the paper had rotted on the 
walls, and fell, in comfortless sheets, upon glowing 
oarpets and canopies, upon beds of crimson and gold, 
clogging the wings of glittering eagles, and destroy- 
ing georgeous coronets. From many rooms the fur- 
niture was gone, In the entrance hall alone remain- 
ed the paintings of his old friends, the dog and the 
bear. The long and gloomy gallery, which, whoever 
views, will be strongly reminded of Lara, as indeed a 
survey of this place will awaken more than one scene 
in that poem, has not yet relinquished the sombre 

ictures **of its ancient race.” In the study, which 
is asmall chamber overlooking the garden, the books 
were packed up, but there remained a sofa, over which 
hung a sword ina gilt sheath, and at the end of the 
room, opposite the window, stood a pair of light fan- 
ey stands, each supporting a couple of the most per- 
fect and finely polished skulls I ever saw ; most pro. 
bably selected, along with the far-famed one convert- 
ed into a drinking cup, and inscribed with some well 
known lines, from amongst a vast number taken from 
the burial ground of the abbey, and piled up in the 
form of a mausoleum, but since recommitted to the 
ground. Between them hung a gilt crucifix. 

In one corner of the servants’ hall lay a stone cof 
fin, in which were fencing gloves and foils ; and on 
the wall of the ample but cheerless kitchen was 
painted in large letters, ‘‘Waste not, want not.” 


During a great part of his Lordship’s minority, the 
abbey was in the occupation of Lord G——, his 
hounds, and divers colonies of jackdaws, swallows, 
and starlings. The internal traces of this Goth were 
swept away, but without, all appeared as rude and 
unreclaimed as he could have left it. I must confess, 
that if | was astonished at the heterogeneous mix- 
ture of splendour and ruin within, I was more so at 
the perfect uniformity of wildness throughout. 1 ne- 
ver had been able to conceive poetic genius in its do- 
mestic bower, without figuring it diffusing the polish 
of its delicate taste on every thing around it: but 
here that elegant spirit and beauty seemed to have 
dwelt, but not to have been caressed it was the 
spirit of the wilderness, The gardens were exactly 
- their late owner described them in his earliest 

ays— 
“ Thro’ thy battlements, Newstesd, the hollow winds 
whistle ; 

“* Thou the hall of my fathers art gone to decay ; 
© In thy once smiling gardens the hemlock and thistle 

** Now choke up the rose that late bleom’d in the 

way.” 

With the exception of the dog’s tomb, a conspi 
quous and elegant object, placed on an ascent of se- 
veral steps, crowned with a lambent flame, and pan- 
rnelled with white marble tablets, of which, that con- 
taining the celebrated epitaph mentioned removed, 
I do not recollect the slightest trace of culture or im- 
provement. The late Lord, a stern and desperate 
character, who is never mentioned by the neighbour. 
ine peasants without a significant shake of the head, 
might have returned and recogniz: d every thing about 
hi, except perchance an additional crop of weeds, 
There still gloomily slept that old pond, into which 
be is said to have hurled his lacy in one of his fits 
ef fury, whence she was rescued by the gurdener, a 
sourageous blade, who was the lord’s master, and 
ehastised him for his barbarity, There still, at the 
end of the garden, in a grove of oak, two towermy 
gatyrs he with his goat and club, and Mrs Satyr with 
Ber ehubby-cloven-footed brat, placed on pedestals at 


the intersections of the narrow and gloomy pathways, 
struck fora moment, with their grim visages, and si- 
lent shaggy forms, the fear into your bosoms which 
is felt by the neighbouring peasantry at “ ¢h’oud 
lard’s devils.” 


In the lake before the abbey, the artificial rock, 
which he filled at a vast expense, still reared its lofty 
head: but the frigate, which fulfilled old mother 
Shipton’s prophecy, by sailing over dry land from a 
distant part to this place, had long vanished, and the 
only relics of his naval whim were the rock, his ship 
buoys, and the venerable old M ‘ay, who accompa- 
nied me round the premises. Tl. dark haughty im- 
petuous spirit and mad deeds of this Nobleman, the 
poet’s uncle, I feel little doubt, by making a vivid 
and indelible impression on his youthful fancy, fur- 
nished some of the principal materials for the iorma- 
tion of his Lordship’s favourite, and perpetually re- 
curring, poetical hero, His manners and acts are the 
theme of many a winter evening in that neighbour. 
hood. In one of bis paroxysms of wrath he shot 
his coachman for giving, in his opinion, an improper 
precedence ; threw the corpse into the carriage to 
his lady, mounted, and drove himself For this he 
wes tried by the Peers, and acquitted for want of ev- 
idence. In aquarrel, which arose out of a dispute 
between their gamekeepers, he kill d his neighbour,* 
Mr. Charnock, the lord of the adjoming mano™.— 
With that unhappy deed, however, died all family 
feud ; and, if we are to believe our noble bard, the 
dearest purpose of his heart would have been compass 
ed could he have united the two races by an union with 
‘the sole remnant of that ancient house,’’ the pre- 
sent most amiable Mrs. Charnock the Mary of his 
poetry. To those that have any knowledge of the 
two families, nothing is more perspicuous in his lays 
than the deep interest with which he has again and 
agein turned to this his boyish, his first most endear- 
ing attachment. The “ Dream”? is literally their mu- 
tual history. The * antique oratorie,’’? where stood 
** his steed caparisoned,” and the hill 


“« ———— crowned with a peculiar diadem 
* Of trees in circular array, so fixed, 
** Not by the sport of nature, but of man,” 


are pictures too well known to those who have seen 
them to be mistaken for a moment. 


It is curious to observe the opinions entertained by 
country people, of celebrated literary characters, liv- 
ing at times amongst them, I have frequently asked 
such persons near Newstead what sort of man his 
Lordship was? The impression of his energetic but 
eccentric character was obvious in their reply, ‘*He’s 
the d—lof one fellow for comical fancies. He flogs 
th’. ud Lard to nothing; but he’s a hearty good fel. 
low for a’thot.”” One of these mere comical fancies, 
related by a farmer, who has seen it more than once, 
is truly Byronic :—He would sometimes get into the 
boat with his two noble Newfoundland dogs, row into 
the middle of the lake, then dropping the oars, tum 
ble over into the water; the faithful animals would 
immediately follow, seize him by the coat collar, one 
on each side, and bear him away to land Dogs tu- 
tored in this manner are invalu. ble, because they may 
ve relied upon in cases of actual danger, 

Ww. H. 
Henley, September 23, 





* Query—Chaworth, 
——> 0) a 


Extracts from an Address 


To the citizens of Edinburgh, and to the inha»itants 
of North Britain in general, en his Majesty’s ex- 
pected visit to Scotland. 


—_-__ 


By the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart, 
; * The Muse, 
High hovering o’er the broad cerulean scene, 
Sees Caledonia, in romantic view ; 





Her airy Mountains, from the waving main, 








Breathing the soul acute.” 
Tuomsoyn, (Autumn, line 876.) 


We have every reason to hope, that in the course 
of the ensuing summer or autumn, his majesty will 
honour his Scottish dominions with his presence. 

’ * * . + + . 

It is not to be imagined, unless prevented by some 
unlooked-for circumsiance, that his majesty will fail 
to visit Scotland in the course of the ensuing year ; 
and this may be more confidently relied on, as his 
Scottish subjects have many just claims to his majes- 
ty’s favourable attention The Scottish Throne is) 
perhaps, the most ancient in Europe; and it is in 
consequence of his majesty’s connection with the 
Scottish House ef Stuart, and its alliance with the 
English House of Tudor, that he inherits the British 
Crowns. While other countries may boast of a more 
fertile territory, a more genial climate, and may pos- 
sess a More numerous population, there is none, where 
the cultivated soil produces in more abundance, or 
where the people in general are more usefully and 
more profitably employed The feaiuresof the coun- 
try are picturesque and magnificent ; while the peo- 
ple who inhabit it are entitled to respect, from their 
military and naval achevements—their great indus- 
try—their scientific acquirements—and their strict 
attention to morality and religion. 

On the supposition that his majesty will visit Scot- 
land in the course of the ensuing summ.r or autumn, 
it is of much importance for the people of this coun- 
try to consider in what manner they can give a proper 
reception to their Sovereign. 

* * * « . ‘ + 

There are some points deserving of immediate at. 
tention, in regard to which, I trust, all true Scotch- 
men will concur in opinion. 


The first is, to render the ancient palace of the 
Kings of Scotland a fit place for the reception of the 
Sovereign and his Court, and to improve the access to 
it. To accomplish these objects, the plan fer the 
improvement of Holyrood House, drawn up by the 
late Mr Adam, ought to be immediately set about ; 
and the interior of the rooms fitted up, so as to suita 
Royal Residence. The ancient Chapel there ought 
likewise to be repaired, that the Knights of the 
Thistle may be installed, in that place, with due so- 
lemnity. Such other buildings, also, ought to be 
commenced, and, if possible, completed, as are cal- 
culated to ornament a metropolis, the situation of 
which is so peculiarly picturesque and beau’ iful For 
instance, the erection of The Pan‘heon, on the Cal- 
ton-hill, which bas so long been anxiously wished for, 
by those who are desirous to perpetuate, by so no- 
ble a monument, the fame of those military and na- 
val heroes who have been born in Scotland. It 
would seem, indeed, as if the commencement of this 
favourite national object were reserved for the pre- 
sence of the Sovereign, in this country, and to im- 
mortalize the epoch of his majesty’s visit to it. 

+ * * + « o * 

In his visit to Scotland, his majesty will not be 
surrounded with those dignitaries of the church. to 
which he has been accustomed in England and in 
Ireland ; but it would be proper that a Generul As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland (the only Ecclesie 
astical Parliament now extant,) were to be held up- 
on the occasion, that his m»j: sty might be more fully 
impressed with the nature and constitution of the 
Presbyterian establishment, where the members of 
the church make up for disparity of rank, by the op- 
portumity they have, of exercising their talents, in 
‘he progressive judicatures of the church: and 
where the only distinction arises from superior merit 
and virtue. 

* * . * * * * 


The City of Edinburgh has been called the modern 
Athens. Its situation is, in some respects, similar to 
the ancient metropolis of Attica ; and in its devotion 
‘o literature, it bears a great resemblance to that cel- 
eorated city. His vajesty will naturally wish to exae 


mine aji the particulars connected with this emperi- 
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um of science, in which so great a sumber of io: 
viduals, are instructed in a knowledge of medicine, in 
ancient and modern languages, and in every species 
of art and science distinguished for its utility.* Feu 
of those celebrated characters, who once adorned thc 
literary circles of Edinburgh, now exist; but w 
have still to boast of some remnants of the old stock, 
a Dugald Stewart, and a Henry Mackenzie, and like- 
wise some more modern authors of distinguished ce- 
lebrity. 

There is no country, perhaps, where agriculture 
and gardening are carried to greater pertection than 
in Scotland. ‘The instruments of husbandry are so 
simple and efficient, and the whole system so easily 
understood, that the prediction of the late President 
of the Royal Society, (Sir Joseph Banks,) is likely to 
be verified, ** That agriculture will owe more to the 
Scots, than to any other nation, since Adam first 
wielded the spade.” A ploughing match, on an ex- 
tensive scale, would be an interesting spectacle for 
the Sovereign to witness. 

The art of roadmaking has also been carried to 
great perfection in Scotland ; and it is to be hoped 
that the roads over which his Majesty will probably 
travel, will be repaired previous to his majesty’s arri- 
val in Scotland, on the principles of Macadam. The 
streets of Edinburgh, also, will require much atten- 
tion and improvement. 

The perfection to which various manufactures have 
been brought in Glasgow and its vicinity, and the 
beauty of the fabrics wrought in that neighbourhood, 
must excite the admiration of every beholder; and to 
these, the Royal Visitor will naturally direct his at- 
tention. 

In regard to other objects of useful inquiry, the 
Sovereign willhave an opportunity of investigating 
in Scotland, with peculiar advantage, some of the 
most important branches of political economy; in 
particular—the system of parochial education, and 
its effects the management of the poor—the laws 
for the inclosing of land, and the division of property 
held in common—and other branches, on which de- 
pend the substantial interests of a nation. In no oth- 
er country, also, have inquiries of a statistical na- 
ture been carried to such an extent, for accounts 
have been drawn up, not only of every parish, and of 
every county in the kingdom, but a general view of 
the state of the country at large has been published, 
accompanied by tables, containing statements of 
every particular, with which a Sovereign, or a Minis- 
ter of State, would wish to be made acquainted. 

There is nocountry, therefore, where a mind, anx- 
tous for the attainment of useful knowledge, could 
acquire more valuable information, than in Scotiana 
Yet, on such an ocoasion, objects of a more amusing, 
but less important description, are not to be disre- 
garded. 

l: may be proper to consult the ancient records of 
the City of Edinburgh, in order to ascertain in what 
manner the Kings of Scotland were formerly rece:v- 
ed on their first arrival in that metropolis; aud to re- 
new, so far as modern manners will admit of it, the 
same style of reception 

Besides modern races, exclusively confined to one 
object, it would be desirable, to add to them, exhi- 
bitions of some of those gymnastic exercises for 
which Scotland was formerly celebrated A Musicai 
Festival, also, in which Scottish musie should have 
its full share, should not be omitted, 

It would be gratifying, on particular occasions, to 
see his majesty and bis Scottish subjects, attired in 
the ancient garb of the country. Indeed, nothing 
would have a more striking eflect on the mind of a 
stranger, than to witness the Highiend dress—the 
Highland music—and the Highland dances revivect, 





* It would be right, that, in one great procession, 
all the teachers and educating individuals in) Edin 
burgh should pass in review before his majesty. i 
Would be a new and most interesting spectacle. 

T The Highland Ball, given in the Assembly Rooms 
ef Edinburgh last spring, is acknowledged te have 
been one of the most delightful and briihant specta 
@los that has ever been exhibited. 


) 2s to represent to the eye, the manners and cus. 
toms of ancient times. ‘To see a hundred Chiefs, and 
Highland Lairds, attended by the elite of their res- 
pective clans each wearing the peculiar tartan or 
* se?’ ot his tribe, would be a sight which could on- 
ly be seen in Scotland. 

His majesty may also partake, amidst the scenery of 
the Grampian Mountains, the amusements of the 
chase, as enjoyed by his ancestors, of which so strik- 
ing a description is given in the ancient Histories of 
Scotland’, 

The object of a Sovereign, however, in visiting the 
nore distant parts of his dominions, is not amuse- 
ment merely, or the exhibition of shews of pageant 
ry (though these public testimonies of respect and 
affection are not without their use,) but his real 
gratification must urise from the exercise of his 
mental powers—from ihe acquirement of new infor- 
mation —from his uniting his subjects, by conciliatin 
religious or political animosities, which has been so 
happily accomplished by his majesty in Ireland, —and 
above all, from the means with which he is thus fur- 
nished, of ascertaining, how he can best ameliorate 
the condition, and augment the happiness, of his 
people. 

On the whole, there can be no doubt, that the pro- 


ing, both to him and to his subjects in Scotland, and 
may eventually prove the source of important bene- 
fits to the northern part of his dominions; and, for 
that purpose, it would be desirable that preparations 
for his reception were made early, so as to be done in 
a manner likely to be acceptable to his majesty, and 
creditable to his Scottish subjects. 

To contribute to so important an object, the prece- 
ding hints are thrown hastily together. 

JOHN SINCLAIR. 
133, George-street, Edinburgh, Nov. 12, 1821, 


N. B. It appears from the account of the Crown 
revenues of Scotland, printed by order of the House 
of Commons, 26th June, 1821, that these revenues 
amount to 77,00Ul per annum, and that the charges 
on them are only 59,000]. leaving a surplus of 18,0001. 
per annum, three years of which, or 50,000}. in all, 
ought at least to be appropriated for the expences of 
his majesty’s journey to Scotland, in order to render 
it as magnificent and beneficial as it ought to be. 





* More especially in Lindsay of Pitscottie’s His- 
tory. 

——> 6 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMERe 


CARROT CROP may be successfully cultivated 
in Maryland, 
Annaro.is Sth February, 1822. 


DEAR SIR, 

Finding that the carrot crop, has not been 
hought unworthy of the particular attention of 
the Agricultural Society of Maryland, I take 
the liberty, to give you the result of an experi- 
ment made in the last yeor, in Worcester 
County, Maryland, with the view to ascertain, 
if they were worth raising, as food for milch 
cows, and ewes with young lambs. You are 
aware, that an abundance of succuleat food, i- 
aiways desirable for both—the turnip, even of 
the most approved species bears no comparison 
with the long orange carrot in point of nutr- 
tious matter. 

A piece of ground, thirty-s'x by forty-eigi! 
feet, was twice ploughed, jagged, and then 
had the clods broken ia pieces with ahoe. De- 
sirous to pertormall the work myself, after the 
sround was prepared to receive the seed, I lard 
it off by lines across the plat, two feer 
asunder. Small trenches were afterwards 
made, and seeding commenced. But really, 





drill, was so fatiguing, that I abandoned it, and 
proceeded to drop them in the ground, previ- 
ously marked at the original distance one way, 
and about six inches the other. The view, in 
the latter mode of sowing, was to place three 
to four seeds in each place, they are however 
so difficult of management in the wind, being 
armed with snicule which serve as wings to 
them, that little certainty prevailed in that 
respect. This done, my crop soon appeared, 
and with it an innumerable host of weeds.— 
As soon as the carrots were well up, and of 
sufficient size to discriminate with certainty be- 
tween thems and their neighbors, I proceeded to 
pick out the weeds, and work them over with 
the hoe. A second operation of this sort, taking 
out superfluous plants, as well as weeds, and 
working again with the hoe, completed the tilth, 
Ina part of the ground you will recollect, they 
were drilled. Insuccoring or singling, I in- 
tended to leave the plants, three inches asunder, 
but, believe they were frequently nearer and» 


posed visit of his majesty will prove highly gratify-| almost never beyond that distance. In the rest of 


the ground two and three were left in a place. 
The drills produced in proportion to extent, as 
much in bulk, or weight perhaps, as the other 
mode ; the roots however, were neither so long 
large, nor fair. The result of my experiment was 
a crop of forty five bushels, after the consump- 
tion of the family, until it was taken up in 
December. If this yield is worthy of notice by 
those who are disposed to cultivate the carrot, 
you can use this communication accordingl y.— 
I am yours respectfully, J. S. SPENCE. 

P. S. No manure was used Tam convinced 
that I could raise, with my experience of the 
last year, a larger qaantity, from the same 
ground. [ will barely add that it is necessary 
to work the earth well, and to as great depth as 
practicable, It is absolutely necessary to avoid 
whilst the plants are small, throwing any earth 
into the bud, as it will certainly cause the root 
to branch, and become, short, hard and knotty, 





We are glad to be thus supplied, on authority 
so satisfactory, with proof of the capacity of our 
soil and suitableness of our climate in Mary- 
land, to produce this valuable crop, on a scale 
not inferior to the most successfal cultivators of 
it in other parts of the uniow—for certain it iS, 
that we have hitherto universally neglected a 
resource, on which the most exemplary farmers 
of the eastern states very much rely for the 
support of their stock. ‘The experiment here 
detailed, communicating both the mode and the 
result, should lead others to follow the good 
example—-vf the suitebleness and value of both 
the carrot and mangel-wurtzel, for feeding 
milch cows*and ewes having lambs, there can be 
no doubt; in illustration thereof, we subjoin a 
communication from the last number of the 
London Farmer’s Journal, which, as well as the 
Farmer’s Magazine of Edinburgh, we regularly 
receive in exchange for this work. 
Editor Am, Earmer, 
ee 


To the Editor of the Farmer’s Journal. 
On Feeding Ewes with Mangle Wurtzel, 
HeRrrFervsuHire, Dec. 12, 1821. 
Sir,—As I consider it to be the duty of every 











the labor of scattering the seed carefuliy im the 


individual connected with the agricultural in- 
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teres’ to communicate to the public the result 

f satisfactory and beneficial experiments, | 
will briefly answer the several queries of M. 
\V.in your journal of this week. 

From the principal part of my turnip crop 
failing in the year 1820, I was compelled to 
‘eed my stock on my crop of mange! wurtzel ; 
‘he ewes, before lambing, were taken off the 
few turnips I had, and put into the fold, where 
they were fed with mangel wurtzel, and a very 
small quantity of hay, and without water.  Af- 
ter lambing, they were given the same food, 
and from the great flow of milk produced, the 
lambs were in very high condition, The whole 
of my flock were kept entirely on this food, 
from the beginning of January, 1821, to the end 
of March, during which period I weighed eight 
wether sheep, and put them into a barn, when 
they were given twenty-live pounds of mangel 
wurtzel, and about five pounds of good hay for 
each sheep, every twenty-four hours, for five 
successive weeks : some of them gained more 
than others ; but on weighing them out, at the 
expiration of that time, they had increased up- 
on an average, eight pounds per qvarter. 4 
can also state that, having killed several of the 
sheep, the mutton was particularly mild and 
sweet. I am fully persuaded that there never 
was better food for sheep, or food that will 
create so great a flow of milk from the ewes. 
If you consider this a sufficiently minute reply 
to the queries of your correspondent, I think 
the sooner it is made known, through the me- 
dium of your valuable Journal, the more satie- 
factory it will be toM. W. Lremain, your 
well-wisher, P 

P. S. It is necessary to observe, that the 
mangel wurtzel must be carefutly cleaned, 
without washing, and given’ whole. 

——— 6a 
RECIPE 

Consumption.—Completely to eradicate this 
disorder I will not positively say the following 
remedy is capable of doing, but I will venture 
to affirm that by a temperate mode of living, 
(avoiding spirituous liquors wholly) wearing 
flannel next to the skin, and taking every 
morning half a pint of new milk, mixed wit 
the expressed juice of green Hourhound, the 
complaint will not only be relieved, but the 
individual shall procure to himself a length of 
days beyond what the mildest fever could give 
room to hope for. 

Iam, myself a living witness of the bene- 
ficial effects of this agreeable, and though in 
nocent, yet powerful application. Four weeks’ 
use of the hourhound and milk relieved the 

ins of my breast, gave me to breathe deep, 
ong, and free; strengthened and harmonized 
my vuice; and restored me toa better state of 
health than I had enjoyed for many years. 
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A CATALOGUE OF 


Farm and Garden Seeds, 
Books on Agricudture and sigricultural Machi- 
nery—tor sale, wholesale and retail, by 

E. 8S. VHOMAS, 
No, 57, South-street, Baltimore. 
FIELD SEEDS— Mangel Wurtzel, Short Orange 
Carrot, same as described ina late No- of the Amer- 





can Farmer as of the des¢ quality—-Long Orange Car- 
rot, Purple bearded Spring WHEAT, English White 
Essex do. do. 

TURNIPS—Ruta Baga or Yellow Swedish Turnip, 
Early Dutch do. Early Yellow do. Long French do. 
Green Round do. Round White Norfolk do. Globe 
do. Malta or Yellow Russia do. a new kind, White 
Tankard do. Green Tankard do, Red Tankard do. 


GRASS SEEDS—Trefoil, this grass is cultivated 
in the same way as Red Clover, and is used as a sub- 
stitute for that, when the lands have become * Clover 
sick”’—-it makes good hay—English Perennial Red 
Clover, Lucerne, St. Foin, Sweet Scented Vernal 
Grass, English Meadow Foxtail, Burnet Grass, green 
ull winter, Spring Tares or Vetches, Millet, Orchard 
Grass, Timothy. Red Clover, Herds Grass. 

GARDEN SEEDS—Superfine early Peas, Charlton 
do. Early Hotspur do Dwarf Marrow do. Large Mar- 
row do Large Green Imperial Marrow do 
tmperial Marrow do. Green Marrow do. Knights 
Marrow do. a great delicacy, Egg do Prussian Blue 


_|do. very great bearers, Royal Dwarf do. Cluster Peas, 


anew kind and great bearers, 

BEANS—Frost Beans, Windsor Beans, Turkey 
Long Pod do, Barly Kidney do. Red Speckled Kicney 
do, Dun colored do do. Liver coloured do, do. Yellow 
do do. Du ch Dwarf do. do, Cantaberry do. do. Black 
speckled do, do. Battersea do. do. Best Lima do. 

CORN—Early Golden Sieux Corn, fit for boiling in 
60 days, ripe in 90 days--Early sweet sugar Corn. 

ONION—Strasburg Onion, White Portugal do. 
Silver skinred do. very fine, Veptford do. Welch do. 
Pripoli do. best of all, White American do. Yellow 
do. do. Red do. do. these three come to perfection in 
one season, Flag LEEK, Large Swelling PAKSNIP 
ltali. np PARSNIP, Scorzonera, SALSAFY. 

RADISH - Early Scarlet Radish, Salmon do, White 
Turnip do. Red Turmp do. Black Spanish do. Long 
white Naples do, 

LETTUCE —Early frame Lettuce, Grand Admiral 
do. Hardy Green do. Tennis ball do, White Cabbage 
do. Drumhead do. Dwarf forcing green coss do. Large 
Brown Bath coss do, Florence coss do. Imperial do. 
Round SPINNAGE, White curled ENDIVE, Curled 
CRESS, 

BEET—Long smooth blood Beet, Red Turnip 
rooted do. White do. Green do. for pickling. 

CELLERY—Patagonian Cellery, very large, Solid 
white do. Red solid do, Italian upright do. Garden 
SORREL, French do, CORN SALLAD, Curled PARS- 
LEY, Hamburg do, very fine. 

CABBAGE, &c —Early Cauliflower, Late do, Ear- 
ly Dwarf Cabbare, Ear!y York, do. Early Dutch do. 
Large York, do. Large Battersea,do Sugar Loaf, do. 
Large flat Dutch, do. Red Dutch, do. for pickling, 
Large green Savoy do. Dwarf green Savoy do. Yei- 
low curled Savoy do. Early Cape BROCOLI, Late 
Cape do. Early purple do. Late purple do. Dwarf pur- 
ple do. Green do. White do. Green curled BORE. 
COLE, Brown curled do. BRUSSELS SPROUTS, 
Scots CALE, -Sea do 
CUCUMBER, MELLON, SQUASH, PUMPKIN, 
&e. Early prickley Cucumber, Fine long do. White 
spine do. Green Turkey do. White Turkey, do Paris 
Rock Cantelope Mellon, very fine, Cantelope do. 
Musk, do. Water, do. Golden yellow Pumpkin, Early 
bush Squash, Winter ¢rookneck do. very fine Rabit- 
nose or Squash 
GUS—MUSTARD. 

POT AND SWEET HERB SEEDS, &c.—Balm,) 
Sage, Pot Marjoram, Sweet do. Winter Savary, Sum.’ 
mer do. Thyme, Hysop, Sweet Basil, Bush do — 
Rosemary, Lavender, Fennel, Anise, Carraway, Saf- 
fron, Peppergrass. 

BOOKS.—Farmer’s Companion, being, a complete 
system of Modern Husbandry, by R. W. Dickson, M 
OD. illustrated by 104 plates, 2 large volumes, $15.— 
Moubray on Poultry, Swine and Cows—Keys on Bees 
—Tibb’s Experimental Farmer—Cully on Live Stock 
Curtis on Grasses—Carnell on home-made Wine— 
Mawe’s and Abbercrombie’s Gardener-—Beatson’s 








Dwarf) 


PEPPER, Cayenne, do. ASPARA-|'t Will be restored.” 


—<—<— 
new system of Cultivation—Huish’s instructions for 
using the Bee Hi e. 

A general view of the state of Agriculture in the 
following counties in England and Scotland, drawn 
up by order of the National Board of Agriculture, 
and officitlly correct. Fach comp'ete in one yol- 
ume, and varying in price from two and a half to 
five dollsrs. Viz.——Bedford, Bucks, Cambridge, 
Cheshire, Devon, Durham, Gloster, Hereford, Hert. 
ford, Huntingdon, Kent, Leicester, Lancaster, Lin- 
coln, Middlesex, Monmouth, Norfolk, Northampton, 
Northumberland, Nottingham, Oxford, Shropshirc, 
Suffolk, Surry, Sussex, Warwick, Worcester, Wilts, 
York, Berwick, East Lothian, Roxburgh, and West 


agricultural information from the pens of the first 
agriculturists in England. 

MACHINERY, &c.—The follewing are put at frs¢ 
cort in London, to close sales :—Improved Hay Mak- 
ing Machines. These are great labor saving ma- 
chines; are drawn by one horse; are very strong anc 
durable, T used one of those machines upon my farm 
the last summer, which far exceeded all expectations, 
making Hay as fast as fifteen men could cui it, Price 
$75.—Devonshire Hand Apple Mills, $30—Sing'e- 
"land Drills, §$15—Northumberland Drills, §20— 
Hill’s Hoe Ploughs, with cultivating Irons, spare 
shares, &c. §25—Expanding Horse Noes from 8 to 18 
inches, §15—Flexible tubes for sheep that are hoven 
or choaked, $3—Banbury Turnip Cutters, $25— 
Bow Index Guages, $15—Weighing Machine, $25 
— A new and greatly improved Wheat Fan, §25, 

a> Very large aliowance made to those who pur- 
chase to sell again. 





EXILE. 

For Sale, the imported Cleaveland Bay. 
He will be three years old in May, and is upwards 
of 16 hands high. The following is the description 
ofhis breed from the gentleman in England, that bred 
him, who is admitted to have the best of them.— 
* The breed of Cleaveland Bays, of which your colt 
Exile is of the pure blood, was the native sort of 
improved English Horse, before the introduction of the 
Arabians and Barbs. Yorkshire has always been ce- 
lebrated for its horses, and Cleavelend is the northern 
district of that county. By crossing the mares with 
race horses, the Yorkshire breeders have supplied, for 
many years, the Metropolis with high priced coach hors- 
es, and the sportsman with hunters, to carry h gh, 
weights. The cross with the bloed horse is admira- 
ble, as it combines strength and power with fleetness. 
But by crossing too much with the racing blood, we 
have lost so much in size and strength, that it is diffi- 
cult to get a horse to carry we'ght, that has sutticient 
activity. To bring back these qualities, the Cleave- 
land Stallion, is particularly adapted. They are of 
themselves, good carrisge horses. 1 have a pair of 
my own breeding, for which I would not take 300 
guineas—for cavalry they are capital, combining the 
'weight of the heavy, with the force and impetus of 
|the light. For the plough, their quick step is of great 
jadvantage—their color ranges through the various 
\shades of bay, but I never have bred them of any 


jother colour—when I purchased them seven years 
jago, the breed was becoming very scarce, but I hope 
For further information re- 
specting this race of horses, see Strictland’s Survey 
of the East riding of Yorkshire, Marshall’s Yorkshire, 
Cully on Live Stock, &c. Exile may be seen at Crow- 
ell’s Livery Stables, Commerce street, where he will 
remain 10 or 12 days. 
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